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peared in 1895. Another volume, Doomed Re-
tig-ions; A Series of Essays on Great Religions
of the World, edited by Reid, was published in
1884. Possessing- ample means in his later life,
he contributed liberally to the endowment of
Syracuse University, and purchased for it the
Leopold Von Ranke Library; he carne to the
rescue of the Methodist missionary interests in
India with a gift of fifteen thousand dollars; es-
tablished a fund at Clifton Springs Sanitarium
that returned missionaries might recuperate
there; and educated several young men at his
own expense.

After his retirement he resided in New York,
where he died in his seventy-sixth year. He was
twice married: first, Nov. 14, 1844, to Anna
Mason; and second, May 10, 1848, to Caroline
S. Fanton, daughter of Thomas B. Fanton, a
prominent citizen of Redding, Conn.

[Gen. Alumni Cat. of JV. Y. Univ. 1833-1905 (1906) ;
Gen. Cat. of the Union Theolog. Sem. in the City of
N. Y. (1919) ; Minutes of the Mich. Ann. Conf. of the
Meth. Episc. Ch. (1896); The Gospel in All Lands,
June 1896; Northwestern Christian Advocate, May 6,
20, 1896; N. Y. Times, May 17, 1896.] H.E.S.

REID, MAYNE [See REID, THOMAS MAYOT,
1818-1883].

REID, ROBERT (July 29, i862-Dec. 2,1929),
portrait, figure, and mural painter, was born
at Stockbridge, Mass. His father was Jared
Reid, Jr., a schoolmaster, and his mother was
Louisa (Dwight) Reid. After several years at
his father's school and at Phillips Academy, An-
dover, Mass., he entered the School of the Mu-
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, at the age of eighteen,
remaining there four years, and for a part of this
time acting as assistant instructor. In 1885 he
went to New York and studied for a short time at
the Art Students' League. Then he went to Paris,
where he continued his studies under Boulanger
and Lefebvre. He stayed four years; made his
debut at the Salon of 1886, and did much summer
work outdoors in Normandy. There he found
the subject for his first picture shown in Amer-
ica, "The First Born," upon which he was elect-
ed a member of the Society of American Artists.
Returning to New York in 1889, from the start
he was successful in portraiture and figure paint-
ing. He conducted classes in painting at the
Art Students' League and the Cooper Union;
became a member of the Ten American Painters;
won his share of medals and prizes; and in 1906
became an Academician. He was popular in so-
ciety as well as among his fellow artists. In
1907 he married Elizabeth Reeves, who had sat
to 'him twice for her portrait and posed for the
figure in his "Open Fire," for which he re-
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ceived the third Clark prize of $1000 at the
Corcoran Gallery exhibition of 1908, They were
divorced in 1916.

In 1892-93 Reid was one of the eight men
commissioned to embellish the domes of the
main building at the World's Columbian Exhi-
bition at Chicago, and he later devoted a large
part of his time and thought to mural painting.
His work in the Library of Congress in Wash-
ington may be seen in the north corridor. The
Five Senses, typified by figures of young wom-
en, occupy octagonal spaces in the ceiling; and
on the north wall are four circular panels with
as many figures symbolizing Wisdom, Under-
standing, Knowledge, and Philosophy. In the
Appellate Courthouse, New York, the frieze on
one side of the entrance hall is devoted to the
subject of Justice, and in a panel on another wall
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and
Fame are symbolized. The paintings in Wash-
ington and New York, graceful and engaging
as they are, show no remarkable invention, and
narrowly escape the banality which character-
izes so many of the ready-made allegorical de-
vices that are the common property of the mod-
ern American decorator. The most elaborate
scheme of interior decoration confided to Reid
was that in the H. H. Rogers Memorial Church,
Fairhaven, Mass., where he designed and exe-
cuted some twenty stained-glass windows, and
painted an important "Adoration of the Magi.f>
To this work he devoted nearly five years.

The three mural paintings in the Massachu-
setts State House, Boston, dating from 1901, re-
late to three events in the early history of the
colony, and are not only true to the spirit of the
episodes depicted, but of special interest for their
essentially decorative character. All three pan-
els deal with the effects of reflected firelight,
which forms the keynote to an original color
scheme of reds, blues, and grays. In the chief
painting, that describing Otis arguing his case,
the rosy glow of an unseen fire on the hearth,
with the scarlet robes of the five bewSgged
judges, contrasted with the shadows of bluish
cast on the gray wall behind them, produces an
unusual and interesting chromatic scheme* The
picturesque effect of illumination coming from
an unseen source is consistently carried out in
the "Boston Tea Part/* and "Paul Reveres
Ride," to which the painter has given the same
historic authenticity in a personal and spirited
style. Other noteworthy murals of Reid's are
in the church of the Paulist Fathers, New York,
and the Central High School, Springfield, Mass.
In his easel paintings he constantly shows Ms
strong natural bent for the decorative aspect of
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